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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 97 

Daniel Bueckhardt. Diirer's Aufenthati in Basel, 1492-1494- 
Mit 15 Text-Ittustrationen und 50 Tafeln in Lichtdruck. Munich 
and Leipsig, G. Hirth, 1892. 

The author publishes as works of Durer a number of drawings on 
uncarved blocks of wood in the cabinet of engravings in the museum 
.at Basle. The drawings were originally intended as illustrations for 
an edition of Terence. Burckhardt thinks Durer spent the years 
1492-1494 in Basle. In an edition of the letters of St. Jerome, that 
appeared in Basle in 1492, are prints representing St. Jerome from a 
block in the museum at Basle, which bears the full name of Durer. 
This is evidently a work of Durer, who was in Basle in 1492. From 
"these woodcuts, Burckhardt concludes that Durer drew the illustra- 
tions to Terence, and that from these a number of woodcuts which 
appeared in Basle about the same time are by Durer. He mentions 
the forty-five illustrations to the "Buch des Bitters von Thurn" 
(1493), a series of illustrations from the '' Narrenschiff " of Seb. Brant 
(1492), a small woodcut with St. Sebastian in " Bonaventura, von den 
vier Uebungen des Gemuths," and Diirer's title-page to the edition of 
the "Opera Roswithae" (1501, but planned in 1492). The stylistic 
agreement of these works is, in Burckhardt's eyes, more convincing 
than all the evidence for Diirer's first journey to Italy ; and, as he can 
find no date for such a journey except 1492-1494, he tries to weaken 
the evidence for it. He agrees with R. Vischer, that Durer was not 
permanently influenced by Pleydenwurf or Wolgemuth, but was even 
in Nuremberg under Schongauer's influence. Burckhardt's argu- 
ments do not destroy the evidence for Diirer's first journey to Italy, 
which may well have taken place in 1495, and Diirer's personal share 
in the works in question is much less than is assumed by Burck- 
hardt ; it is nevertheless true that '' Basle owes its first period of emi- 
nence in wood engraving not merely in general to the neighborhood 
of Schongauer, but especially to the sojourn of Durer. — Alpe. Schmid 
in Repertorium fur Kunstmssenschaft, 1893, p. 136. 

Gabriel von Terey. Albrecht Diirer's venetianiseher Aufenthalt 
I494-I495. Strassburg, J. H. Ed. Heitz, 1892. 

The author shows by Diirer's letters of 1506 that he cannot have 
passed four months in the Tyrol in that year. He brings forward all 
the evidence — studies from Italian originals, similarity in Diirer's 
works to those of Italian masters, etc. — tending to prove that Durer 
was in Venice in 1494-1495. " Decisive for a sojourn in Venice in the 
winter of 1494-1495 is not .... this or that advance, this or that anal- 
ogy in itself alone, but the fact that, just at the time when .... one 
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should expect Italian influence, it appears in a whole series of dated 
works."— Alf. Schmid, in Repertorium fur Kunstw., 1893, p. 144. 

Anton Springer. Albrecht Durer. Mit Tafeln, und Ittustrationen 
im Text Berlin, G. Grote, 1892. 

This book appears to have grown from Springer's lectures on Durer. 
It is free from all learned apparatus and all polemic. The author 
clings to his opinion that in his earliest authentic copper engraving 
Durer gave to Adam his own features. He finds no trace of a power- 
ful influence of Schongauer upon Durer. Diirer's first journey to 
Italy is spoken of as an established fact. The year 1504 marks the 
height of Diirer's development. Springer tries to prove that the 
mathematical element and the dreamy quality peculiar to Durer were 
not opposed, but intertwined. His theoretical studies and scientific 
views are carefully treated. " Never yet has a deeper insight into 
Diirer's artist-soul been offered in less space than in Springer's book." 
" Springer distinguishes a humanistic, an Erasmian, and a Melanch- 
thonian period in the course of Diirer's development." In his critical 
appendices the author intended to open a view of Diirer's mode of 
work, but his death intervened when only the introduction to the 
appendices was finished. Now, without the appendices, the work is 
most useful to those who are not specialists, though the specialist also 
will be thankful for it. " As the last work of Anton Springer his 
Durer will always be held in high honor." — F. F. L. in Repertorium 
fur Kunstwissenschaft, 1893, p. 132. 

"W. J. Loftib. Inigo Jones and Wren; or, The Rise and Decline 
of Modern Architecture in England. Macmillan & Co., 1893. 

This is the somewhat extensive title of a work in which W. J. Loftie 
argues in favor of a revival of what he calls the Palladian style. This 
style, originated by Andrea Palladio and practised by him in Italy in 
the sixteenth century, had as its distinctive quality a dependence on 
proportion and not on ornament for the attainment of beauty. It 
was introduced into England by Inigo Jones, Christopher Wren, and 
others who adopted Palladio's plans, and marked out felicitous modi- 
fications of his forms and details. Palladian architecture is therefore 
a more inclusive term than " Queen Anne," and Mr. Loftie, after a 
chapter on the decay of Gothic, shows how it came in as a natural 
development after Elizabethan architecture. He traces the beginnings 
of Palladian, discusses in successive chapters the chief works of Jones 
and Wren, has a chapter on Wren's churches, and in conclusion con- 
siders the work of the successors of Wren, in whose hands the style 
has become debased till we have arrived at what Mr. Loftie calls " the 



